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MR. FREDERICK DAWSON. 


Tue subject of our portrait this month was 
born in Leeds on July 16th, 1868. His father 
followed the profession of music in the same 
city, where, and in the North of England 
generally, he was well-known as a first-rate 
pianist and teacher. Frederick Dawson 
received his first music lesson on his sixth 
birthday (he being then exactly five years old), 
and six months later he was able to play all 
Clementi’s Sonatinas. At the age of seven he 
made his first public appearance, and, as he 
continued to practice with the utmost assiduity, 
he was at the age of ten years in a position 
to perform the whole of Bach’s 48 Preludes 
and Fugues from memory! This ‘is, indeed, 
an extracrdinary instance of native talent 
developing itself under the fostering guidance 
of the parental eye. In’ 1878 ‘he played 
before the late Sir Charles Hallé, who 
observed with keen appreciation: “It will 
be your own fault if- you do not become 
one of the great pianists ‘of the world!” 
Such eulogy naturally encouraged the young 
musician, who continued to devote himself 
heart and soul to the study of his instrument. 
Four years later he met with Anton Rubinstein, 
who at that time ruled the ‘roast ‘among 
European pianists. On a certain Wednesday 
evening Mr. Dawson heard Rubinstein play a 
difficult Fantaisie and Fugue by Bach. Next 
day our Englishman purchased and’ practised 
the piece, which he played from memory 
on the following Friday before the Great 
Man, and so hearty was his appreciation 
of the feat and so physical was his demonstra- 
tion, that Mr. Dawson humorously declares 
that his back feels sore at the bare mention of 
the incident. Mr, Dawson admits that he has 
learned much from M, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
to whom he is generously willing to attribute 
some of that beauty and refinement of detail 
which characterise his style. We rejoice, 
however, that Mr. Dawson has not caught 
from M. de Pachmann the practice of casting 
a leery wink at the audience when, in slow 
movements, he imagines that he has captured 
a telling note. Later on Mr. Dawson had the 
invaluable aid of Mr. E. Danreuther, whose 
hame is a household word, but it is safe to 
assert that an artist so well equipped by 
nature, and so pains-taking, would in any case 
have shone brilliantly. The support of great 
names and the prestige which surrounds suc- 
cessful virtwosi are doubtless no small factors in 
determining the success of youthful aspirants. 

ut, a man who can play the violin like 











Paganini, or the violoncello like Mr. Hollman, 
or the piano like Mr. Dawson is, in the long 
run, independent of adventitious assistance. 
Mr. Dawson has appeared at the Monday and 
Saturday Popular Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace and the London Symphony Concerts. 
He appeared at these resorts and at countless 
other places: Why? Because he plays 
beautifully. wy 2 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Tue. first, performance of Tristan und Isolde 
this season took place at Covent Garden on 
June 26th, It had been eagerly looked forward 
to, But'the production must have brought more 
than a tinge of sadness to many of the audience 
who re-called that he, to. whose indomitable 
energy English opera-goers owe so much, was 
not among them to witness what proved to bea 
notable triumph. From first to last the opera 
went brilliantly, and much care and work had 
evidently. been expended to ensure so fine a 
rendering.. With a cast which included Mme. 
Albani, Mlle. Meisslinger, the two De Reszkes, 
and Mr. David Bispham, all had been done 
that could be done in the vocal depart- 
ment, .But;a large share, of the credit must 
of necessity be given to Signor Mancinelli and 
his orchestra for what was, perhaps, the finest 
performance that has taken place this season. 
Their labours were throughout. marked with a 
skill, finish, and precision that were indeed 
admirable, and we tender our grateful thanks 
for a really fine production. 

Tue singing of Mme. Albani, more especially 
in the first act, was remarkable for her 
complete knowledge of the music, and though, 
as might have been expected, the orchestra 
was at times too powerful for her voice = 
much so that at times she was scarcely audible) 
still there was no hesitation, no nervousness 
on her part, and one felt, even when one could 
not hear her, that she was absolutely intimate 
with every note, and was singing correctly—in 
a word,. that the artist was still with us. 
Monsieur Jean De Reszke was at his best, and, 
when we have said that, we have given him as 
high praise as it is possible to bestow. The 
other performers above-mentioned gave real 
help and finish, Among the passages which 
stood out and attracted special attention were 
the duet in Act I., Sc. 6, in which Mme. Albani, 
M. Jean de Reszke and the orchestra were all 
admirable, Tristan’s invitation in Act II, to 
Isolde to follow him, and her reply thereto, 
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Tristan’s beautiful song, with its exquisite 
orchestral accompaniment, before the arrival 
of Isolde’s ship in Act III., and Isolde’s lovely 
rhapsody over Tristan’s dead body, with which 
the opera concludes. 


Tue Jubilee performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah took place at the Crystal Palace, on 
Saturday, June 27th, in the presence of a large 
and deeply interested (if not over enthusiastic) 
audience. It may not be uninteresting to 
mention that among those present were a 
grandson of the composer, and the widower 
and eldest son of the late Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt, for whom, as: Sir George Grove 
in his introduction to the Book of Words 
reminded us, the principal soprano part was 
originally written. The oratorio was given on 
a larger scale than has hitherto been attempted 
in England so far as this work is concerned, 
and it proved, on the whole, to be one of the 
finest we can remember. Mme. Albani sang 
as even she sings only in oratorio, and Mr. 
Santley rendered the music allotted to the 
Prophet with the earnest devotion, nay, fervour, 
which this great artist possesses to such a 
marked degree. Especial praise is due to Miss 
Clara Butt’s interpretation of the well-known 
air, ‘‘O, rest in the Lord,” a repetition of 
which, as well as of Mr. Edward Lloyd’s 
‘* Then shall the righteous shine,’’ was evidently 
desired by the majority of the great gathering, 
but wisely declined by the conductor. Other 
solo parts were ably filled by Mme. Clara 
Samuel, Miss Jesse King, and Messrs. Brereton 
and Grice. The efficiency of the choir and 
orchestra (numbering together nearly 3,000) 
reflected the greatest credit both on themselves 
and Mr. Manns. Indeed, we question whether 
any conductor with less long and intimate 
acquaintance with the place and its acoustic 
properties could have kept so vast an army 
under such perfect control. The tempi of the 
choruses were uniformly excellent, and the 
“attack’’ was refreshingly prompt and 
vigorous. 

“ * 

Boito's Mefistofele was revived at the opera 
on July 1st. For many years we did not like 
this work. There was about it a disjointedness 
and (as we thought) a straining after bizarre 
effect that verged at times upon the clumsy. 
Such judges as Professor Stanford, however, 
found much to admire in it; and several 
musicians of the highest standing regarded it 
as interesting and original music. We are 
bound to say that at the last hearing most if 
not all of our former prejudice evaporated. 
Riper appreciation, and, perhaps, the wider 
indulgence of riper age, showed us many 
beauties not hitherto perceived, and we now 
honestly admit that to a certain extent 
Mefistofele is a great piece of inventive genius. 
From an artistic point of view the drama of 
Faust seems to be more fitly presented for 
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stage purposes in the version set to music by 
Gounod. This, as our readers are aware, only 
embraces one section of Goethe’s metaphysical 
imagination. Boito has endeavoured to crowd 
as much as possible of Goethe’s poem into 
an evening’s musical entertainment, with the 
result that his opera lasts from 8 p.m. until 
12.20 a.m. 


ws 
* 


THE question of duration is, however, quite 
independent of the question of music, and, 
supposing that all this long time was employed 
in the best way musically, not a word ae be 
said against Mejistofele any more than against 
Die Meistersingery. For our part we think that 
much in Boito’s lengthy opera is unnecessary 
and undesirable. But there are, throughout, 
scenes of the most undoubted power, brilliance, 
and imagination, in which to participate is 
well worth a slight occasional boredom. (Not 
even Wagner is always on the hill tops. Even 
he occasionally descends into the valleys as, 
for instance, in the first part of the second act 
of Lohengrin, when he is as nearly tiresome as 
makes no difference.) The great quintet in 
the act where Faust is transported to the Court 
of Helen of Troy is a marvellous. piece of 
workmanship, and there is some superb 
part-writing in the ‘‘Garden Scene”’ with 
Marguerite and Marta. Miss Macintyre sang 
to perfection, though she seemed unduly 
fatigued by her exertions, to judge from the 
somewhat lack-a-daisical way in which she 
bowed her acknowledgements when “recalled.” 
She was admirable in the ‘“‘ Garden Scene,” 
both as an actress and vocalist, and also as 
Helen of Troy. Mme. Mantelli seconded her 
ably as Marta and Pantalis, and Signor 
Cremonini made a good Faust, reserving his 
best effort for his death scene. Of M. Edouard 
de Reszke it is only necessary to say that he 
could not have been better. 


* * 
* 


In a recent number of the Chicago paper 
Music, a Mr. Dudley Buck has been delivering 
himself on the subject of musical art m 
America. He says: ‘‘ There is a champagne 
effervescence in this country (America), a pro- 
gress which absorbs the best of all nationalities 
which come here.” This will do ‘much for 
music.” The absorption of the dregs of such 
nationalities as Irishmen, German Jews, 
Chinese, and niggers has already done much for 
America, but not conspicuously in the direction 
of music. We have all heard of Pork-factories, 
Dudes, Tammany Rings, Maine Liquor 
Laws, Dime Museums, Boston “culture, 
and other queer things in connection with 
America; but few people would associate the 
word music with that vast country. Yet the 
amazing Dudley Buck (Phoebus, what a name!) 
impudently adds: “‘ The Americans, as a tule, 
are a hundred-fold ahead of the people of 
England in musical culture.” He has pte 
viously laid it down that “to be good in att, 
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as in anything, people must be robust and 
healthy.”’ That is, no doubt, why his country- 
men Jook on at professionals playing Base_ball, 
and fortify themselves for the exertion with 
ice-water, ‘‘ chewing. gum,” tobacco-juice, and 
expectoration. 


se 1 
* * 
te 


Tue late Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. 
Arthur Sturgess collaborated in the English 
version of The Little Genius, produced at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre last month. A melancholy 
interest attached to the affair because it was 
remembered with what care and expectation 
it had been rehearsed by the lamented impresario 
just prior to his death. Sir Augustus Harris 
evidently imagined that in Von Taund’s work 
he had secured an assured success for England. 
The subject doubtless appealed to him as a 
manager, and the music may have seemed to 
him of a character likely to please that large 
section of the public which is satisfied with 
Geishas, Artist’s Models, Gatety Girls, and so 
forth. Thestory is sufficiently interesting, and 
the interpretation of the various parts by Miss 
Annie Dirkens, Miss Maggie Roberts, Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank, Miss Kate Phillips, Mr. 
E. J. Lonnen, and others, left little or nothing 
to be desired, so far as acting and a fair 
measure of vocal capability are concerned. 

But the musical result was disspiriting, 
though we might reasonably have been prepared 
for it after the experience of such “ popular” 
Viennese operettas as Der Végelhandley and 
others. The musical taste in light opera which 
prevails in the Austrian capital is apparently 
of a somewhat elementary type. Vivacity of 
thythm would seem to be the chief, if not the 
only desidevatum, and in The Little Genius Herr 
Von Taund hardly attempts anything beyond 
the strictest commonplace. In The Geisha, and 
similar pieces by natives of these Isles, some 
divergence from the beaten track is at least 
aimed at, and often happily achieved; but in 
Der Wunderknabe the airs are so obvious and 
hackneyed that in anticipating banalities one 
is seldom if ever disappointed. ‘‘ Tunes of 
long ago”’ is the title of one of the songs, and 
it might form the motto of the entire production. 
The composer is so saturated with the more 
obvious traditions of the Strauss family, that 
he cannot or will not venture beyond the 
reproduction of strains to which he by no 
means lends freshness. The music of The 
Little Genius is of the boring variety. 

* * 


tk 
On Thursday, July 16th, Massenet’s Manon 
was revived at Covent Garden, the two leading 
characters being played by Mme. Melba and 


M, Alvarez for the first time in this country. 
When the opera was first heard here (in 1885) 
Mme. Marie Roze enacted the heroine’s part 
under the auspices of the Carl Rosa Company. 
he work was originally performed at the 
Paris Opera Comique in 1884. The music of 





Manon is a curious compromise between the 
earlier and later styles of M. Massenet. Full 
of melody, which is accentuated by pauses 
after individual numbers, the composition 
presents a promise and foretaste of maturer 
developments. The story (by the Abbé Prévost) 
is essentially ‘‘ French,” and its treatment in 
the libretto is not especially convincing. Yet, 
on the whole, it is an enjoyable opera, even 
beneath its load of artificial convention. 
Mme. Melba acquitted herself to admiration, 
notably in her more sombre effects—in her 
lighter moments she did not shine conspicuously 
as an actress. M. Alvarez sang finely as Des 
Grieux, if he did not lend sufficient force to 
his dramatic impersonation, and a word of 
cordial praise is due to M. Plangon who, as the 
father, rendered the most valuable and artistic 
service. 


ok 

UnpER the heading A Matinée Musicale (I1.), 
in the June number of Tue Lute, occurred 
these words: ‘“ A throaty tenor was throwing 
‘his soul into a penultimate high G; and 
‘when, after a pause upon it of indecent 
“length (during which the pianist, who evi- 
‘“‘ dently knew his business, took out The Globe 
“and mastered the contents of the column 
“headed ‘By the Way’), he finally landed 
‘upon the key-note, the applause in the room 
“temporarily overtopped the shouted conver- 
“sation outside.” As though desirous of 
driving this sarcasm home, the July number 
of The Musical Times says: ‘‘ We all know how 
“Mendelssohn used to rave against the 
‘‘ prolonged high notes and tasteless vallentandos 
‘‘of his vocalists, but in spite of all protests 
“‘ this abuse has increased until now a vocalist 
“‘who paid any regard at ali to the relative 
‘duration of notes would be considered to 
‘* possess neither taste nor expression.” 

* * 
ok 

THE practice indulged in by almost all 
singers of freezing on to the particular note 
which they (poor wretches) fatuously deem 
likely to show off their voices, regardless of the 
composer’s printed score, we had imagined to 
be ingrained and ineradicable. Now, however, 
that we have the powerful support of The 
Musical Times in our crusade against this brutal 
and blatant form of musical degradation by 
vocalists, we confidently hope to stamp the 
abuse out. With courage anda little dynamite 
the thing is to be done, 

oo a 
* 

Tue Chamber Concert given by the pupils of 
Mr. Ernest Fowles at the Queen’s Hall, on 
July 18th, was one of the most pleasing 
unctions at which we have been present this 
season. Mr. Fowles, himself a very dis- 
tinguished pianist, has certainly communicated 
a delightful.sense of time, and a very spirited 
‘attack’ to such of his pupils as graced the 
programme. Miss Muriel Nixon, who seemed 
very young to play so excellently, was admirable 
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in two pieces by Brahms, and Miss Helen 
Harper and Miss Kate Egerton both dis- 
tinguished themselves as pianoforte soloists. 
Mr. H. Lewis Thomas was the vocalist, and, 
after two charming songs from Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea, gave Gounod’s “When in the 
early morn.” This song is peculiar in that, 
while the commencement of each verse 
sounds undeniably trite, not to say common- 
place, the composer infuses as he proceeds the 
subtlety of his Gounod-ism into it, the result 
being musically delightful as well as eminently 
singable. When people at large have begun to 
understand for themselves the beauties of 
Schumann and Brahms (instead of taking 
them on trust, as at present), they will come 
to appreciate the genius of Gounod, who is to 
Liszt or Berlioz what Shelley is to the late Mr. 
Browning or the present Poet Laureate—we 
forget his name. 
* * 
* 

Mr. Atrrepd Watt officiated as solo 
violinist and, inter alia, gave a good account of 
Schumann’s Fantasiestuck No. 2. His violin 
did not, however, seem to do him justice, and 
we should opine that he was not using a 
otyowe yy good instrument on this occasion. 

he most enjoyable item on the programme 
(because rendered with the completest ensemb/e) 
was the Duo for two pianos, upon a well-known 
Beethoven Theme, by Saint-Saéns. Mr. 
Ernest Fowles took one piano and Miss Dora 
Whitlie (a pupil of the Streatham School of 
Music) the other. This engaging and ingenious 
ster was almost perfectly rendered, and in our 

umble opinion constituted the bonne bouche of 
the afternoon. 
* * 

For the first presentation this season of 
Les Huguenots a very large audience assembled 
at Covent Garden on Saturday, July 18th, 
when the ever welcome presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales with their daughters, 
lent additional interest and prestige to the 
emmy! The Royal party also included 

rince Carl, who on the following Wednesday 
was united to Princess Maud. The cast was 
a strong one, including as it did Mme. Albani 
and Mme. Melba, Signor Ancona and M. 
Plangon. The Raoul of Signor Lusignani was, 
however, hardly up to the mark, and his voice 
is perhaps not quite powerful enough for so 
large a theatre. Mr. Bispham once more 
showed his versatility in the character of San 
Bris, whose music he rendered with fire and 
finish. Mlle. Brazzi was a useful and agree- 
able page. The conductor on this occasion 
was Signor Bevignani, and he directed what 
was, in spite of certain shortcomings in the 
chorus, a noteworthy performance. 

* ok 


One of the most enjoyable functions of the 
musical season is usually the orchestral concert 
given by the students of the Royal Academy 


Hall on July 20th, proved no exception to the 
rule. Onthecontrary, it was rather in advance 
of its predecessors, and to those who, like our- 
selves, are eager and anxious to discover native 
talent, such an occasion cannot but be in the 
highest degree interesting. A novelty in the 
shape of a “Scene from Hellas” —for female 
choir and orchestra— demands our first 
reference, insomuch as it was the composition 
of a student, Mr. John B. McEwen. Mr. 
McEwen certainly escapes any charge of being . 
commonplace. Whatever else it may have 
been his “ Scene” was most unconventional, 
At times it was as individual and remarkable as 
Signor Boito’s Mefistofele, though in a widely 
different style. Like Méejistofele, it was too 
often eminently artificial, and its unquestionable 
individuality seemed to involve a sacrifice of 
clearness and intelligibility. 
emer 


* 
te 


WE shall not insult Mr. McEwen by decidi 
at once as to the precise merits of his compost 
tion. So complex and clever a work cannot be 
judged off-hand, and without further acquaint. 
ance with the score than a single hearing can 
afford. But it may be permissible to remark that, 
for our part, we should prefer to hear a beginner 
(such as an Academy student) in something 
more straightforward and less ambitious to start 
with. The simpler forms of the overture or 
Swite are always open to the aspirant for 
musical distinction, and when once a young 
man is hailed as a hero because he has been 
merely curious, he may be tempted to become 
ridiculous. Berlioz, who at last achieved: the 
‘‘ Prix de Rome”’—he must have had a poor 
lot against him—is an instance of inordinate 
conceit and no little incapacity being extolled 
intoa genius. But musicians have his measure 
now. His music will not be heard in another 


fifty years. 
*,* 


TuERE is no form of music too simple for the 
real musician to embellish with his talent if he 
has it. Berlioz employed eight—or was it 
twelve ?—kettledrums, and two or three 
orchestras, in order to prove that he had it not, 
His drums sound like the underground railway, 
and his two or three orchestras would b 
better employed*if they were all playing 
together and had been properly written for. 
But this is a digression. 

i * * 


* 
Amonc the best soloists Miss Amy Sarg 
took a prominent place as vocalist. 

rendering of ‘Ocean, thou mighty Monster” 
(from Obevon) was grand. Very pleasing were 
two movements from Guilmant’s Symphony 


for orchestra and organ, in which the “ H 
Smart Scholar,” Miss Claiborne Dixon, tod 
the solo part. But far and away the best 
individual performance was that of Miss 
Gertrude Peppercorn, who played Saint Saéms’ _ 
iano concerto in C minor to absolute 





of Music. The performance at the Queen’s 


his extremely difficult piece she, alt 
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apparently quite a child, negotiated with the 
utmost ease and a very delicate charm. It 
was grand to hear her execution of the 
complex runs in the solo passages in the 
strictest time! She must surely have a great 
future before her. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
conducted a delightful concert, and the band 
under his careful direction played the accom- 
paniments with studied grace and smart attack. 
* * 


* 

Mr. G. ArcHER Hit, pupil of Mr. R. Froude 
Coules, of Worsley, Manchester, has gained 
the diploma of Fellow of the Royal College of 
Organists at the age of eighteen years. 


+k 

THE prizes to the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music were distributed on 
July 21st, at St. James’s Hall, by Lady 
Glenesk, in the presence of a distinguished 
company. Lord Glenesk has recently become 
a Director of the Academy, and the fact was 
alluded to in a neat speech by Mr. T. Threlfall, 
Chairman of the Committee. The awards 
were as follows :—Charles Lucas Silver Medal 
to William H. Reeid; Musicians’ Company’s 
Medal to Percy H. Miles; Parepa-Rosa Gold 
Medal to Clara Williams ; Sterndale-Bennett 
Prize to Lily West ; Llewelyn Thomas Gold 
Medal to Ethel Newcombe; Heathcote Long 
Prize to Claude F. Pollard; the Bonamy 
Dobree Prize to Audrey E. Chapman; the 
Evill Prize to Gwilym Richards ; the Ruston 
Memorial Prizes to Mary A. Howard, and 
F.B. Ravalow ; the Louisa Hopkins Memorial 
to Gertrude Peppercorn; and the Sainton 
Dolby Prize to Amy Sargent. 

* * 


ImporTANT novelties at the Bristol Festival 
are few in number.. They comprise a setting of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn before Sunset ” by Mr. J. 
Napier Miles, and Siddartha, a dramatic scene 
by Mr. Joseph Roeckel. 

* * 


* 

Mr. Hamitton CiarkeE has been engaged by 
Sir Henry Irving to write the incidental musicto 
his forthcoming production of Cymbeline. We 
are truthfully glad to see this fine musician 
once again prominently before the public. “He 
has done in the past much valuable work for 
the Lyceum Theatre. 


Mr. J. Atrrep Novetto died in Italy on 
the 16th of last month at the advanced age of 
86. He was the founder of the firm of 
Novello and Co., and was a pioneer of cheap 
music and cheap literature generally. 


* 
On Thursday, July 23rd, Mozart’s Don 
tevannt was revived at Covent Garden, when 

Miss Macintyre greatly distinguished herself 

as Donna Elvira. Madame Albani: sustained 

the part of Donna Anna, and sang her music 
with all the charm of the experienced artist. 

On Tuesday, July 28th, the performance of 

Roméo et Juliette closed the ‘Operatic Season, 





and proceedings were according to custom 
terminated with the National Anthem amid 
considerable enthusiasm. For the future 
carrying on of the Royal Opera a syndicate has 
been formed, of which Mr. Maurice Grau is 
the manager, while Lord de Grey and Mr. H. 
Higgins are numbered among the directors. 
Signor Mancinelli as conductor, and Mr. Neil 
Forsyth as business manager, are to retain 
the positions which they have so well adorned. 
* nk 


* 

AFTER the testimonial to Lady Hallé, one 
can hardly be surprised at any testimonial to 
our prominent artists. But while Lady Hallé 
at least received cash, besides its equivalent in 
title deeds, the Brothers de Reszke are fobbed 
off with the following bombastic address, pour 
tout potage :— 

To THE BROTHERS JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RES2KE. 

To the great artists, who have ever upheld the Dignity 
of their profession, and enjoyed the Confidence and 
Respect of the Public. To the Men whom Success has 
failed to enervate, and abounding Honours to deprive of 
manly Modesty. To the Vocalists in whom survive the 
Traditions of a glorious Past, and. through whom the 
Succession of all that is illustrious in their Art has 
continued to the present hour. To the lyric Actors who 
have given Substance and Vitality to Creatures of 
imagination, and made them live in sight and memory. 
We, whose names are hereto appended, being musical 
journalists in London, desire to offer the homage of our 
admiration and gratitude—admiration of brilliant talents, 
gratitude for See excipats and the rare delight of perfected 
art. 

The testimonial was, of course, well deserved 
—so much so, indeed, that no claptrap of this 
inflated sort was the least necessary or desirable. 
But the Brothers de Reszke will value it as a 
sample of what Mr. Joseph Bennett (of The 
Daily Telegraph) can galvanized into pro- 
ducing when called upon, and the brothers 
cannot but be intensely flattered by such an 
expression of favourable opinion signed by 
“musical journalists in London.” * 

*  & 
* 

Tue Worcester Festival will take place on 
September 8th, oth, roth, and 11th. On the 
8th aa will be heard for the first time 
Mr. Edward Elgar’s Tie Light of Life; on the 
roth (afternoon) Blair’s Advent Cantata. The 
25th celebration of the Norwich Festival 
begins on October 6th, and will last four-days. 
Several new works are announced, 

x  * 


Sicnor Novarra, whose portrait will appear 
in next month’s Lute, has been appointed a 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music. It 
has been stated in several quarters that he was 
to take the place of Mr. Cummings, who was 
recently translated to the Directorship of the 
Guildhall School; but we learn on the best 
authority that Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
intended to nominate two or three extra 
professors whether Mr. Cummings remained 
at the Academy or not, Signor Novarra is 
one, perhaps the foremost, of the new appoint- 
ments. 


* “ Musical journalists” is good.—Ep, 
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FROM THE AUDIENCE'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


No. 2.—An Apo.oay. 





To the Editor of Tue Lute. 


“Dear Sir,—As you know that I live at 
Brighton you do not expect me to attend 
evening performances in London. So I went 
to a matinée with the object of telling you, as 
you asked me, how the show at the Gaiety 
Theatre struck me. I think the music is very 
nice, much newer than we get at Brighton, 
though the band on the pier is always good, 
and I am told that the veal * Mysterious 
Minstrels’ are coming shortly. At the Gaiety 
Theatre there were a lot of ladies in front of 
me, and I could not see anything during the 
first act except their hats. During the entr'acte 
I asked my nextdoor neighbour if he thought 
the female immediately before me could be 
induced to remove her chapeau. He replied: 
‘I do not know. Supposing, meanwhile, that 
you take your umbrella off my corn?’ Of 
course I instantly complied ; and, judging from 
the lively strains played by the band, I imagine 
that the second act opened with a pretty scene. 
What I saw was a vista of tasteful hats worn 
by ladies in the audience, who seemed to like 
the piece very much. The hat directly in my 
line of sight had a surprising amount of 
trimming. Its roses, rosettes, cherries, &c., 
prevented my seeing the stage itself, but I 
fancied that I might, by judicious dodging, 
at least obtain a glimpse of the upper part 
of the scenery. Two upstanding sprigs of 
mignonette, however, effectually negatived 
any such sanguine design, and as_ the 
second act proceeded I fell into a suddenly 
acquired habit of counting the buttons on t 
back of a lady who was sitting a little to the 
left. “To make a long story short, I am sure 
that the play is an amusing one—I judge by 
the laughter in which I was not in a position 
to join—and I should hesitate, if I were you, 
to deter people from witnessing it, because you 
might be wrong, so far as I can tell. I am 
merely speaking as a, not particularly well 
situated, member of the audience, and I 
endeavour to be quite fair. My neighbour 
with the corn was a man of gigantic stature 
who ‘sat high,’ and as I eventually discovered, 
had supplemented his natural advantages 
with a portentous air-cushion. He, therefore, 
could well afford to laugh at jokés over the 
hats of ladies in front of him, whilst I was less 
fortunate from the audience’s point of view. 
Trusting that you are in the enjoyment of your 
usual poor health, and that you have not been 
swamped out by the prevailing rains, 


‘* 1 am, yours truly, 
“ NicopEMus Pureroy, 
‘Orleans Club, Brighton.” | 


MUSIC IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 





*,* In view of the musical influence of. Colleges. and 
Public and High Schools, we shall be glad to recein 
communications respecting any musical events that may 
take place. Such notices, however, should reach us by the 
18th day of the month. 


At the Society of Arts Musical Examination, 
held at St. John Street, Adelphi, London, on 
— 25th, twenty-four candidates were entered 
rom the Nottingham College of Music ( Harrow 
Music School), Regent Street. All passed with 
distinction, and one student obtained a medal, 
The examiners remarked that they had never 
before had such a high result from any school, 
and great praise was due to the mistresses who 
had prepared the candidates. 


NottTincHam BrancH oF Harrow Music 
Scuoot.Miss Nellie Smith, who is 4 
promising student of the above School and 
medallist of Society of Arts, London, gave 
an afternoon recital on Thursday, July r6th, 
Mr. Geo. Johnson, a professional violinist of 
this branch, rendered delightful assistance 
with a romance by Svendsen and a Sonata 
by Grieg for violin and piano. Miss Nellie 
Smith, who is only sixteen. years of age, 
included in her programme selections from 
some of the great masters, the items being of 
a strictly classical nature. She began witha 
Prelude and Fugue by Bach, and Etudes 
5 and 12, Op. 11 (Chopin), in the execution of 
which four items she was beautifully clear and 
fluent. In the Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57 
(Beethoven), Miss Smith excelled, and showed 
the keen insight. and sympathy which is so 
essential to true musicianship. ‘“ Warum” 
and “Aufschwung” (Schumann) followed, 
forming a pleasing contrast.. The programme 
closed with a Polonaise, Op. 22, by Chopin, in 
which Miss Smith displayed. her powers even 
more fully than in the :Sonata. So ambitious 
a programme would have been beyond the 
powers of anyone’ so young unless . very 
unusually gifted. 


STREATHAM.—The examination for scholar 
ships at the Conservatoire of Music took place 
on the 24th July. Messrs. Edward Lloyd and 
H. Bird were the adjudicators. A list of the 
awards will be given in our next issue. 





DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 





%,* Correspondents are“implored to write distinctly, 
especially proper names, and on one side of the paper 


only. 


Be.rast.—The only event of any importance 
this month was a Pianoforte Recital, which 


was given by Miss L. Dobson in the rooms 
Dobson is a pupil in this Institution, and one 


She is one of our best amateur pianists, 
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the Belfast Conservatoire of Music. Miss 
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earned the warm approval of the large audience 
assembled on the occasion. Of a well selected 
programme we might single out as worthy of 
special mention : Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp 
major, which was given with rare expression ; 
the prison scene from the “ Maid of Orleans” 
Sonata (Bennett), and ‘“‘ Invitation 4 la Valse” 
(Weber-Tansig). A Sonata (Niels-Gade) for 
violin and piano was most artistically played 
by M. Schilksky (Professor), and Miss Dobson. 
We anticipate for this gifted young lady a 
brilliant career. The programme was as 
follows :—‘* Fugue in B flat ’’ (Bach), ‘‘ Sonata 
in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3’ (Beethoven), Nocturne 
in F sharp major,‘ Valse,. A flat,” and 
“Scherzo, B flat minor” (Chopin), Prison 
scene from the “ Maid of Orleans” Sonata 
(Sterndale Bennett), Suite, “In Holberg’s 
Time” (Grieg), ‘‘ Sonata, Violin and Piano” 
(Niels-Gade), ‘‘ Suite de Piéces ” (Dvérak), and 
“Invitation 4 la Valse’? (Weber-Tansig). A 
students’ concert in connection with the Con- 
servatoire was also given, at which the various 
performers acquitted themselves very credit- 
ably. Mr. Fred Smythe, Mus. Bac., has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of St. 
Mary’s Church, Donnybrook; he is to be 
succeeded in Lurgan Parish Church by Mr. 
W. J. Moffett, a gentleman who has already 
made a name for himself in local musical circles. 

At St. George’s Parish Church, the organ, 
which was built by Walker, of London, in 
1863, has recently been rebuilt and enlarged by 
Mr. George Benson, of Manchester, and is now 
one of the finest inthe kingdom. The talented 
organist, Dr. W. G. Price, has given a number 
of Recitals which have attracted large audiences, 
and added fresh lustre to the Doctor’s already 
high reputation as an organist. 





STRAY NOTES. 


By a hopelessly disorganised and waning 
party one is not surprised to find desperate 
expedients resorted to. But it is difficult to see 
what logical objection the Liberals can possibly 
take to any action by the vast Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons which will 
minimise the obstruction indulged in by a few 
ill-conditioned Radicals. Even more difficult 
is it to understand why the very men who with 
a small majority invented “‘ closuring by com- 
partments,” should whine like whipped curs 
when they dread the application to themselves 
of a weapon of their own forging. The fact is 
that the Government has all along been too 
lenient with the Opposition, which, wagged as 
it is, in and out of office, by its tail, only 
appreciates the argumentum ad baculum. 

* * 


Mr. H. B. Irvine, the eldest son of the great 
pit Henry Irving, is a fortunate young man. 
¢ has for some time been-engaged in ‘his 
ather’s profession, and,'on July2oth, he became 





the. husband of one of the handsomest and most 
talented actresses on the London stage. His 
bride, Miss Dorothea Baird, is the ideal Trilby 
who for months delighted the audiences of the 
Haymarket Theatre by her refined methods 
and unaffected style. In addition to her personal 
beauty, she possesses the rarer charm of a most 
musical and sympathetic voice. She was “given 
away” by her brother-in-law, Mr. Cooke, 
Editor of The Daily News. I wish every 
happiness to the newly matried pair. 


* 
* 


On Tuesday, July 21st, the Queen was timed 
to arrive at Paddington at 5.10 p.m. Long 
before that hour the approaches to the station 
were thronged by loyal folk anxious to give a 
hearty welcome to their Sovereign. But it is 
to be hoped that Her Majesty did not fail to 
notice the touching spectacle which offered 
itself just before and after Westbourne Park 
was reached, The houses abutting on the 
railway in that district are mainly inhabited by 
the poorer classes, but every window was filled 
with eager spectators, and at the spiked 
railings which border the line were clustered 
hundreds of children, many of whose grimy 
little hands clutched home-made flags of the 
most rudimentary order, which were waved 
amidst baby cheers as the Royal train swept by! 


cs) ¥ 


ok 


On the 21st of July Miss Mary Dorothy 
Stanley, step-daughter of Sir Francis Jeune, 
was married to Mr. Henry Allhusen. There 
was nothing particularly remarkable about this 
wedding, which has my best wishes, beyond 
the contribution, among the presents to the 
bride, of what The Datly Telegvaph describes 
as ‘‘a dainty sonnet by the Poet Laureate.” 
This “dainty sonnet” is very cheaply put 
together so far as workmanship is concerned, 
for in the first eight lines, where the consensus 
of modern. opinion demands only two sets of 
rhymes, the Laureate gives us four. While 
thus allowing himself the utmost liberty of 
construction, he. has by no means polished his 
verses in other respects. 


“* Now, in the bridal blossom of your days, 
What can I wish you more than you possess: 
A mother’s loving pride, a father’s praise, 
Kindred that cherish you, and friends that bless. 
Round you they gather, hailing you as bride, 
Who soon will bear the holier name of wife. 
While gazes fondly, silent, at your side, 
The future shield and shelter of your life. 


And yet there is a gift more rich than all 
The world can offer, or than man can make ; 
Ours still to wed, whatever may befall, 
The love of duty, for its own dear sake, 
Add but this self-bought boon unto the rest, 
You, blessing others, will indeed be blest.’ 

* Ok 

* 

Ir is obvious that the word “and” is 
demanded, by the sense, before the last line, 
and the description of Mr. Allhusen as his 
bride's future ‘* shield and shelter ’’ seems more 
than a little tautological. The notion of 
wedding the love of duty “whatever may 
befall,” is introduced-with rare infelicity ‘in -a 
nuptial poem; and» how what was at first 
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stated to be a gift can be bought, or what a 
* self-bought boon’’ may be I really cannot 
guess. The boon does not, presumably, buy 
itself, and if the expression simply means that 
one may purchase the boon for oneself—well, 
I am wearing a pair of ‘‘ self-bought ” socks at 
this moment. But, apart from its significance, 
pause for an instant to realise the ‘exceeding 
and innate beauty of the line: “ Add but this 
self-bought boon unto the rest.” How easily 
it trips, how melodiously it reads! This 
matchless sentence adds another jewel to—I 
mean unto—the Laureate’s crown. 
RapPEE. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 

“ Here is a quotation (from Tue Lute) for 
which I gladly find room: ‘ While we regard 
Lady Hallé with all the respect due to her as 
a violinist, we cannot but think that she ought 
not to be in need of such a testimonial, and 
that the money could have been far more 
properly laid out in relieving real distress 
among Lady Hallé’s humbler colleagues. 
Crowned Heads, Princes, and Dukes—carrying 
behind them the inevitable long tail of snobs 
who love even such association with Lords as 
a newspaper mention can afford—eagerly put 
down their money for one who did not much 
want it. She has a violin and she can play it. 
It is melancholy to reflect that a less fashion- 
able, if equally efficient instrumentalist might 
stand an excellent chance of starving in the 
gutter before he obtained relief from any but 
the Relieving Officer!’ This is well said, and I 
am only sorry that most of my contemporaries 
have made themselves a part of ‘ the inevitable 
long tail of snobs.’ ”’—The Magazine of Music. 


‘‘We have received that excellent little 
musical journal Tue Luts for July. It is full 
of matter interesting to all to whom ‘ music 
hath charms,’ and is written in a style at once 
graceful and gay. Its celebrity for the month is 
Herr Willy Burmester.”—The Weehly Dispatch. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











From Epwin AsHpown (LiMiTED). “ Seren- 
ade ” (She loves me), words by Sarah Marshall, 
music by Alice Borton. The music is better 
than the words. But the composer is easily 
satisfied with commonplace phrases and 
accompaniments. “ Three Rivers,” words by 
Clifton Bingham, music by Chilver Wilson, is 
a straightforward song of the very familiar 
type. It is: impossible to praise it highly. 
The same publisher sends a transcription for 
piano of the evergreen ‘* Mandolinata,” by Tito 
Mattei. Like all the work of Signor Mattei it 
is musicianly and clear. This and a “ Réverie 

ionnée,”’ by the same composer—the latter 
ing the more difficult—will form two valuable 
teaching” pieces for advanced pupils. 





a 


ACROSTIC PRIZE. 


Competitors are invited to send in solutions marked 
“ Acrostic” on the envelope, and addressed to the Editor 
of THE LuTE to reach 44, Great Marlborough Street, not 
later than the first post on the 2oth of the month in which 
each acrostic appears. At the end of the year a prize 
will be given to such solver as has successfully guessed 
the greatest number of acrostics, and in the event ofa 
“ tie” either the prize will be divided, or these “ tying” 
will be invited to guess off their ‘‘ ties ” in special acrostics 
at the discretion of the Editor. Every competitor should 
employ an assumed name, and only divulge his (or her 
real one on learning that he (or she) has gained the pri 
The assumed names of the successful solvers will be 
published monthly. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR JULY. 


Two charming “kids.” Whoso the names of these ' 
Will first place in our hands 'll greatly please. 








1, A present participle that 
Is found with shame, and dog, and cat. 

2. ’Tis what we want if it be right; 
If wrong of course it’s useless quite. 

3- What will you drink? Naught comes amiss ; 
Don’t hesitate; give it a—this ! 

4. Towin I’m favourite, a strong ’un, 
You’re, if on ‘‘ Perfume,” on a wrong ‘un. 

5. A member for this member, I: 
Remember, there was once a fly. 

6. O friends, be this above all things, 
And to yourselves, if not to kings! 


SoLuTION. 
tre t. H owlin G 
y% : 2. A nswe R 
Q ok oF 3 Nam E 
4 ScenT 
4 5 E y. E 
6 LoyalL 


Notes.—A very easy acrostic. The italicised words 
the second line of the proem more than suggest 
$+ uprights.” 1. A howling”, shame. 4. “Oni 
wrong’un,” i.¢., a wrong “scent.” 5, The membet f 
Eye. “I, said the fly, with my little eye.” 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR AUGUST. 
They’are, by habit, or by birth, 
The most conceited folk on earth. 





1. Though often rare, they’re spent galore: 
I wish I had some thousands more. 
2. The vulgarly profane I do. 
Hate fully quite as much as you. 
Belong to one most of us. can: 
To all does Cosmopolitan. 
4. ’Tis Yankee “ smartness ” as times go: 
But we don’t like it when it’s “ low.” 
5. “ Shut out ” to start with, so men say: 
Yet present only yesterday. 
6. ** One more to cross!” How ere one picks 
One’s water-jump, one dreads the “‘ sticks.” 
7. At Music-halls With varying name 
We hear these ;—pretty much the same. 


a 





Correct answers to the July acrostic have been 
from: “Tommy Atkins,” ‘ Little Blue-Eye,” “P 
“Kruger,” “Slump,” ‘ Saucy,” “ Ferret,” ‘ Ki 
** Old Windsor,” and “‘ Skunk.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. f 

Letters connected with the literary department Soped 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Mariboroug’ ww. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Evitor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed, 

All business letters be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 
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“O PRAISE THE LORD’ 


(Anthem for Harvest-tide) 


* ALFRED REDHEAD. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS ,44,GTMARLBOROUGH ST, W. 


ALLEGRO MODERATO. geet 


Ps. CLXVII. 
v.1.2.3,4,5. 





praise the Lord for it 


praise the Lord for it 


is a good. thing praises un - to 


is a good thing praises un ~ to 
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Yea joy.ful and pleasant thing it 


Yea a joy_ful and pleasant thing it is to be than 


God, The 









e Lorddoth build up Je. 






Lord doth build up Je - ru- sa_lem 
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gather to_ ga ther 


gather to_ ga-_ ther 


gather to ga - ther 


gather to. ga. ther 


Lord for i is thing tos prai _ ses 
praise Lord for i is thing tosing prai _ses 


praise Lord for i is thing to sing prai _ ses 


praise the Lord for i is thing tosing prai_ ses 
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ful Yea pleas _ ant 


ful Yea pleas _ ant 


ful Yea pleas . ant 


pleas _ ant 
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Andante sostenuto. 


Andante sostenuto. 


Andante sostenuto. 


Andante sostenuto. 


Andante sostenuto- 


con espress. 


pverse (or Full.) 


He heal eth those that 


he eth those that 


eth those that 
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brok _ en in 


brok_en 


Org (ad lib.) 





tell_ eth the num_ber of the stars and = call eth 


heal their sick _ness 


their sick ness 


heal their sick_ness 


heal 
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t is His 


power 


great s power 
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wis_dom is in_ finite His _dom is in_ fi_nite His 


His 
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Se 
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in . fi_nite 


in _ fi_nite 


in. fi_nite Who co_veredeth the Heav_en with clouds And pre. 


in. fi_nite Who co_veredeth the Heav.en with clouds And pre. 
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rain for the ‘Earth mak_eth the 
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growup_on the moun-_tains and herb for the 
grow up_on the moun-_tains and herb for the 


growup.on the moun-_tains and herb for the 
growup.on the moun_tains and herb for the 
<= 
Andante maestoso. 
T 0 


Praisethe Lord. O Je_ ru_sa_lem,  Praisethy God 


ALTOS. 


Praise the Lord # . ru — salem Praisethy God OT Zi — on 


Praise the Lord O Je ~ ru_sa — lem PraisethyGod O 


Ps. 


Praise the Lord O Je _ru ~ salem Praise thy God O__ 


Praise the rd O Je_ru_sa _ lem_— Praise thy God O 


Praise the Lord O Je_ru _ sa_lem__ Praise thy God O_— 
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Praise the Lord 
aise thy God O 
aise theLordO Je~ ru_sa - lem 


Praise the Lord O Je~_ ru - sa_lem Praise thy God OW 


— 


Maestoso, _—_— 


Praise the LordOJe_ru _ sa_lem Praise thy God O_ Zi Praise thy God 


ise the LordOQJe_ru _lem Praise thy God O i Praise God 


Praise theLordOJeru _ sa_lem Praise thy God O__ Praise thy God 


Praise the are Jeru Praise thy God O Praise thy God 
a" . 


a 


rall. 


Praise thy God Praise thy .God O__ 
Praise thy God Praise thyGod O__ 


Praise thy God Praise thy God O__ 


Praise thy God____ Praise thy God 


el 
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Mr. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
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